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Form and Functions of American Government. By Thomas Har- 
rison Reed. ( Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Company, 
1916. Pp. xv, 549.) 

Professor Reed states that this book "is intended primarily for that 
great majority of high school pupils who go no farther on the road of 
formal education, and aims to deal with the principles of government 
organization and activity in such a way as to be a suitable basis for 
the most thorough high school course in preparation for citizenship." 

The book consists of an introduction and 41 chapters. The intro- 
duction gives a concise and interesting statement of the causes which 
have carried society from the laissez faire theory and practice of gov- 
ernment to a more rational and beneficent paternalistic practice. The 
chapters are grouped into six parts: viz., I, the background of Ameri- 
can government, II, parties and elections, III, state government, IV, 
local government, V, government of the United States, and VI, the 
functions of government. 

The subject is treated from an historical point of view, but in the 
main each topic is brought up to date and the views are progressive 
throughout. For instance, Professor Reed construes the Constitution 
quite liberally. Referring to the "necessary and proper" clause, he 
says, "To all intents and purposes [the theory of implied powers] amounts 
to this: Change the 'and' in 'necessary and proper' to 'or' so that the Con- 
stitution reads 'necessary or proper.' Under this clause thus inter- 
preted, congress has been exercising wider and wider powers" (p. 47). 
Again, "What is now regarded as consistent with strict construction, 
such as a Mississippi valley waterway, would have required too much 
loosening of the Constitution for even the stoutest Federalist of a cen- 
tury ago" (p. 74). Speaking of municipal ownership, the author says, 
"The line [of public utility ownership] has been drawn at the point 
where the possibility of profit to some individual appears. European 
cities have not drawn any such line, and they look with contempt on 
the financial policy which gives the city all the burdensome tasks and 
denies it all the income-producing enterprises" (p. 427). 

Several errors — of fact rather than interpretation — may be noted. 
Mr. Reed says, "The judiciary act ... . provided that a case 
involving the Constitution or laws of the United States might be ap- 
pealed from the decision of the highest state court to the supreme 
court of the United States, if the decision of the state court had 
been against the applicability of the Constitution or law of the United 
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States" (p. 46). By an act of congress approved December 23, 
1914, an appeal is permitted even if the decision of the state court is 
not against the applicability of the Constitution or law of the United 
States. In listing the equal suffrage States (p. 102, note) two States 
have been omitted, Kansas and Oregon, both of which adopted woman 
suffrage in 1912. And in listing the prohibition States (p. 341, note) 
two are omitted, Idaho and Iowa, whose state-wide prohibition laws be- 
came effective January 1, 1916. Mr. Reed also asserts that all States 
other than those having state-wide prohibition have some form of local 
option (p. 341). This is not true of Nevada, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, except that in the latter State judges grant liquor licenses and the 
election of a judge commonly resolves itself into a "wet" and "dry" 
election. In New York local option does not yet apply to cities. 
Again, in discussing state representation at national political party con- 
ventions (p. 229), he says that each State has twice as many delegates 
as it has senators and representatives in congress. This was not true 
of the 1916 Republican convention, which reduced the representation 
of certain States, such as those of the Solid South. 

There are several unimportant errors which have probably resulted 
from the use of old statistics. For instance, the author says that state 
senators serve terms of four years in twenty-five States (p. 122). They 
are now elected for such terms in thirty-one States. And in a list of 
States which do not have county superintendents of schools Ohio is 
included and Vermont and Connecticut are omitted (p. 361) ; whereas, 
Ohio does have county superintendents of schools, and Vermont and 
Connecticut do not have such officers. 

This book was in press during a period of unprecedented federal 
legislation, so various facts concerning the Philippine government, pre- 
paredness, military and naval academies, and the income tax are al- 
ready out of date. Also, the shipping board, the farm loan board, the 
tariff commission, prohibition of child labor, and the inheritance tax 
have come into existence since the book went to press. 

From a pedagogical standpoint the subject matter of this text is 
well arranged, except that Part II and Part V could well be inter- 
changed so that the treatment of the "Government of the United 
States," which has enumerated powers, might precede that of the States, 
which have the residual powers; and so that the purposes of govern- 
ment — the end — might precede "Parties and Elections" — the means. 
There is an excellent bibliography at the end of each chapter, though 
almost too extensive for a high school teacher with limited time for 
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preparation. Topics for discussion are listed, but there are no ques- 
tions to aid the student in the preparation of the assignments. 

Frank Abbott Magrtjder. 

The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chatjncey 
Samuel Boucher. (The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
Pp. xii, 399.) 

Although the nullification movement in South Carolina was a very 
important episode in our political history, its possibilities as a subject 
of investigation are obviously somewhat limited. We might ask, there- 
fore, whether, in view of Mr. David Houston's excellent Critical Study 
of Nullification in South Carolina [New York, 1896], there is room for 
another work in such a narrow field. This question may be answered 
in the affirmative. Dr. Boucher's work does not in any way conflict 
with Mr. Houston's and there is practically no duplication of material. 
Mr. Houston considers his subject in its broad legal phase, he treats it 
in connection with the history of constitutional theory, and he empha- 
sizes the parts played by Calhoun, Clay, Jackson, and other leaders 
of national importance. Dr. Boucher's treatment, on the other hand, 
is historical rather than legal, it is narrative rather than theoretical, 
and it emphasizes the local party aspect of the struggle. There are 
also other differences. Of the 8 chapters in Mr. Houston's book, 4 
are devoted to an introduction and one to a discussion of the connec- 
tion between nullification and secession, leaving only 3 chapters for the 
main subject. Dr. Boucher dispenses with an introduction, but he 
covers in great detail the period from 1828 to 1833 and concludes with 
a chapter on the test oath controversy, which was the local aftermath 
of the main struggle. Mr. Houston's point of view is strongly nation- 
alistic. Dr. Boucher is less partisan. Apparently he accepts the the- 
ory of state sovereignty, but does not believe that it affords a logical 
basis for nullification. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to do full justice to 
Dr. Boucher's work. In addition to the ordinary printed sources, he 
has made profitable use of contemporary newspapers and pamphlets 
and also of some most interesting manuscript material, especially the 
William J. Grayson memoirs in Columbia, the James H. Hammond 
papers in Washington and the Joel R. Poinsett papers in Philadelphia. 
He has prepared eleven maps to illustrate the geographical distribution 
and the relative strength of the Unionists and Nullifiers at different 



